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formation upon the wants, numbers, &c.,of| medicine man, covered with paint and feath- 
the Indians of the Central Superintendency. | ers, riding at full speed through the streets of 
Epvucarion, industrial, literary, social and | St. Paul, frantically brandishing the scalping 
religious, is their need. ‘The Committee find| knife under the influence of intoxicating 
that the press of varied duties upon them,|drink. When at Bishop Whipple’s residence 
renders it impossible for them to call onj last year, I saw the instruments of death and 
Friends personally, and hence would request | cruelty that Wabashaw used when on the 
that contributions be sent direct to the|war-path. There lay also his’ conjuring im- 
Treasurer, J. Wistar Evans, 410 Race St., or} plements, the drum and rattles and powerful 
to any of the Committee: Thomas Wistar,| charms; all had been laid at the feet of Bish- 
Samuel Morris, James Whitall, John E. Car-| op Whipple when the great chief and many 
ter, Dr. Chas. Evans, Francis R. Cope, John | of his people renounced heathenism and em- 
B. Garrett, Richard Cadbury, James E.| braced Christianity. A few weeks ago, I lis- 
Rhoads. tened to words of great wisdom and Christian 
Philada., 11 mo. 1st, 1870. propriety uttered by him in council ; then on 
corp eterowrsstes Sunday I saw a large worshipping assembly 
For Friends’ Review. : . . : ~~ ‘ 
THE CHIPPEWAY AND SIOUX INDIANS. in his spacious log house—the old chief and 
: ree : his children reverently engaging in the public 
The following interesting statements are| .rvices of the Church.” 
condensed from a letter recently addressed to 
J. D. Cox, Secretary of the Interior, by Wil- POLICY OF THR PRESIDENT. 
liam Welsh, of Philadelphia. “At a personal interview with the President 
INDIAN HOMESTEADS in Washington, a few days since, he gave me 
Some of the Chippewa tribes who have} the strongest and most satisfactory assurances 
been reluctant to abandon their former homes|that no combination of political influence 
and mode of life, are now prepared to settle} would induce him to swerve from the Indian 
upon reservations, with homesteads for each| policy indicated in his inaugural address. 
family. Many of these Indians had been | The President gave me such strong guarantees 
much dejected on account of the grievous | of his zeal and determination in this righteous 
wrongs inflicted on them, and were in fear| cause, both in word and deed, that I was not 
that the powerful North Pacific Railroad Com- j only fully satisfied myself, but I bave been 


pany would co-operate with the unscrupulous enabled to reassure my co-workers, although 
men who had entered upon their lands with | some ofthem had become alittle faint hearted.” 
the design of dispossessing them. Entering] It is interesting to learn from this letter 
into deep sympathy with them in their dis | that the President has proposed to the efficient 


tres, William Welsh took active measures for | missionary societies of the Protestant Episco- 
their relief. He says: “ From the high char-| pal Church who have so faithfully labored 
acter of the gentlemen who are managing that| with Christian zeal for the welfare of the 
railroad, I placed myself in active communi-| Sioux, that they should nominate agents for 
cation with them under a firm belief that they | most of those tribes. Valuable experiments 
would co-operate with the new agents in civil-| have been made to test the most nutritious 
izing the Indian, An assurance was given| and economical food for the Indians. It was 
me, afier a meeting of the Board of Directors, | proved by these that cracked wheat was the 
that the company would aid in upholding the| best food. The wheat crop is the most cer- 
Indian in his rights—would oppose all at-| tain one in their section of country, and hand 
tempts at wrong-doing—and would carry | mills, costing $30, will crack 120 pounds an 
freight to and from Indian reservations for | hour. 
five years at two-thirds the rate charged to] The value of the Commission of ten citizens 
white people, provided the Indian did not in| appointed by the President to serve gratuit- 
any way interfere with the railroad or its em-| ously to inspect purchases made for the In- 
ployées. You can easily imagine the good|dians, and to supervise expenditures, is al- 
effect of these tidings, not only on the Chippe-|luded to. Several of these have performed 
was but also upon the Sioux of Northern|important services. The annuity goods sent 
Dakota.” out this year are of good quality, and are oi 
A CONVERTED INDIAN. full weight and measure. } 
“The influence of Christianity, even upon| William Welsh remarks that “There 
the blood-stained veteran leaders of the war-| abundant evidence of the power of the Gospel 
like Sioux Indians, was forcibly brought to| upon the Indian, when Christianity, with 1's 
my mind by a remark of General Sanborn, | necessary accompaniments, is proffered ‘ with- 
when I met him a few days since in Wash-|out money and without price.” He states 
ington. He said, thirteen years ago he saw| that he “feels constrained to make early next 
Wabashaw, the hereditary chief of the Santee| month a visit to all the agencies on the Mis- 
Sioux, who was also their great warrior and! u ri that the President has placed under the 
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supervision of the missionary bodies of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church.” 

The record of this contemplated visit will, 
we hope, furnish further evidence of the bless- 
ings which have rested on the labors of the 
Christian men who have engaged in this ardu- 
ous work. Let us rejoice that in various de- 
nominations of Christian believers, co-workers 
are found earnestly endeavoring to fulfil the 
glorious message of the Gospel of “ Peace on 
earth and good will to men.” 


a <8) — 
Frem Blackwood’s Magazine. 


ABOUT WHAT THE OLD EGYPTIANS KNEW. 
(Continaed from page 148.) 

Now such work would have been very as- 
tonishing even if it had ended in Cyclopean 
savagery like Stonehenge; but we know very 
well that it ended in nothing of the kind. 
The separation from the native rock was but 
the begivning of artistic treatment. Every 
fragment, great or small, had its billet, and 
was taken off to undergo a series of transfor- 
mations; the least that could happen to any 
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curacy throughout, and to accept his details, 
which we cannot disprove. He tells us that 
it had 3000 chambers, half of them above the 


ground and half below, and he goes on to 
say :— 


“The upper chambers I myself passed through 
and saw, and what I say concerning them ig from 
my own observation. Of the underground cham- 
bers I can only speak from report; for the keepers 

| of the building could not be got to show them, 
since they contained (as they said) the sepulchers 
of the kings who built the Labyrinth, and also those 
of the sacred crocodiles. Thus it is from hearsay 
only that I can speak of the lower chambers. The 
upper chambers, however, I saw with my own 
eyes, and found them to excel all other human 
productions; for the passages through the houses, 
and the varied windings of the paths across the 
courts, excited in me infinite admiration as I passed 
from the courts into chambers, and from the cham- 
bers into colonnades, and from the colonnades into 
fresh houses, and again from these into courts un- 
seen before. The roof was throughout of stone, 
| like the walls, and the wails were carved all over 
|} with figures. Every court was surrounded with a 
colonnade, which was built of white stones, ex- 
quisitly fitted together. At the corner of the Laby- 


one being to be plain wrought, and then set | Tth stands a pyramid forty fathoms high, with 


with consummate skill in a building. And 
now that we come to buildings, it is not de- 
sirable to spend time in speaking of the Pyra- 
mids of Ghizeh, which, perhaps, are better | 
understood generally than any work of art 
in Egypt. I[t is proposed, therefore, to pass | 
on to some of the structures which have been | 
less spoken of, and the history of which is| 
still confined, or nearly so, to learned pages. | 
And, writing twenty years ago, it would have | 
beea wise to say little or nothing of the Laby- 
rinth, notwithstanding that Herodotus con-| 
sidered it to be a wonder not second even to 
the Pyramids. For such have been the de- 
structions and inhumations of this splendid 
work, that nobody believed in the probability | 
of recovering even its site, and not a few were | 
inclined to look upon the whole account as an 
invention. The French, however, at the end | 
ofthe last century, affirmed that they had 
found the ruins, and forty years later anti- 
quaries began to test and verify the French 
work. Gradually it came to be acknowl-| 
edged that the foundations at least of the 
Labyrinth might yet be traced, and the labors 
of the Prussian Commission effected a com 
plete recognition of the remains of this vast 
building, But there is still much dispute} 
about the purpose and the form of it; and 
what has been realized is as yet valuable, 
more, perhaps, because it tends to confirm the | 
account of Herodotus than for any other re- 
sult. It is certain that the old Greek was not | 
romancing when he wrote of it; and although | 
criticism still amuses itself with finding flaws | 





large figures engraved on it, which is entered by 
a subterranean passage.”’ 


This is perhaps enough to say here con- 
cerning a structure of which there is so little 
now to be seen; but there is another marvel- 
lous palace, or temple, or both, at Karnac—a 
part of what was once Thebes—the grandeur 
of which a visitor may see for himself. The 
ground covered by this mass of buildings is 
nearly square, and the side measures about 
1800 English feet. Travellers one and all 
appear to have been unable to find words to 


| express the feelings with which these sublime 


remains inspired them. They have been as- 
tounded and overcome by the magnificence 
and the prodigality of workmanship here to 
beadmired. Courts, halls, gateways, pillars, 
obelisks, monolithic figures, sculptures, rows 
of sphiuxes, are massed in such profusion that 
the sight is too much for modera comprehen- 
sion. Champollion, the great French Egypt- 
ologist, says of it :— 

‘*4ucun peuple ancien ni moderoe n’a congu 
Vart d’architecture sur une échelle aussi sublime, 
aussi grandiose, que le firent les vieux Egvptiens ; et 
Vimagination qu’en Europs s’¢lance bien au-dessus 
de nos portiques, s’arréte et tombe impuissante au 
pied des 140 colonues de la salle hypostyle de Kar- 
nak.’’* 


In one of its halls, we are told, the cathe- 


|dral of Notre-Dame at Paris might stand and 
not touch the walls. Denon, another French- 
| 


man, says :— 


*No people, ancient or modern, has conceived 
the art of architecture on a scale so sublime, so 
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grand, as did the ancient Egyptians; and the im- 
: agination, which in Europe rushes beyond our por- 
tion is certified by an examination of the | ticoes, is checked aud falls powerless at the feet 


rains that it is only fair to credit him with ac-| of the 140 columns of the pillared hall of Karnak. 


in his description, so much of that deserip- 
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‘*It is hardly possible to believe, after having 
seen it, in the reality of the existence of so many 
buildings collected on a single point, in their di- 
mensions, in the resolute perseverance which their 
construction required, and in the incalculable ex- 
penses of 80 much magnificence.”’ 

And again :— 

“It is necessary that the reader should fancy 
what is before him to be a dream, as he who views 
the objects themselves occasional'y yields to the 
doubt whether he be perfectly awake.’’ 

There were lakes and mountains within 
the periphery of the sanctuary. These two 
edifices have been selected as examples from 
a list which is next to inexhaustible. The 
whole vailey and Delta of the Nile, from the 
Cataracts to the sea, was covered with tem- 
ples, palaces, tombs, pyramids, and pillars. 

The magnitude of some of the sculptures 
has been already spoken of, but they were 
worthy of the highest praise for their execu- 
tion also. Critics are not agreed as to the 
spirit of their chiselling, but as to the me- 
chanical perfection to which the artists 
wrought in grauite, serpentine, breccia, and 
basalt, there is not, cannot be, disagreements. 
Animals, plants, chariots, and almost all 
natural and artificial objects, were freely 
sculptured ; and battles by sea and land, as 
well as a great variety of peaceful scenes, are 
found on the bas-reliefs. Those who could 


perceive a soul in these productions were un- 


measured in their approval. Dr. Richardson, 
speaking of the temple of Dendera, says: 

‘*The female figures are so extremely well exe- 
cuted that they do all but speak, and have a mild- 
ness of feature and expression that never was sur- 
passed.’’ 

It need not be added that there was hardly 
a wrought stone in Egypt that was not sculp 
tured with higroglyphics. Most of these— 
the older ones especially—were accurately and 
beautifully chiselled. It is stated of the obe- 
lisks of Luxor that the Arabs climb them by 
sticking their feet into the excavated hiero- 
glyphics, which are two inches or more in 
depth, and cut with the highest degree of 
perfection. ‘ 

The works that have been cited were all 
executed before the exodus of Israel, some of 
them before the visit of Abraham; and the 
Egyptians were capable of executing them 
at the remotest epoch at which we can show 
that there were Egyptians. Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson says that their first introduction 
to us is as a people already possessing the 
same settled habits asin later times. Hecan 
trace no primitive mode of life, no barbarous 
custom, not even the habit, so slowly aban- 
doned by all people, of wearing arms when 
not on military service, nor any archaic art. 
Can it, then, be otherwise than an interesting 
study to trace downwards the achievements 
in mechanism, science, and art of the different 
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accomplished nations of the earth since the 
days of Moses, and to ascertain by what steps, 
and to what extent, they have outdone the 
subjecis of the early Pharaohs ? 

But the works above alluded to are only 
those which. from their magnitude, compel 
attention. There are others equally astonish- 
ing which research has brought to light. 
First among these (as being an indispensable 
preparation for free and rapid writing), we 
may consider the art of papermaking. This 
the Egyptians practised—we will not say dis- 
covered, for we know nothing about the in- 
vention—as early as they practised anything 
that we know of. They took out the pith of 
the papyrus, dissected it wijh a pointed in- 
strument, and then flattened it into strips, 
which they glued together. These they 
strengthened by cross strips, also glued to- 
gether, and the surface so prepared was fit to 
receive writing. Such surfaces did receive 
writing, and some of those written on in the 
days of the early Pharaohs are yet in exist- 
ence. Howbeit, our knowledge of these pre- 
cious records is entirely new. Till lately, it 
was believed that the use of the papyrus lor 
writing was introduced about the time of 
Alexander the Great; then Lepsius found 
the hieroglyphic sign of the papyrus-roll on 
monuments of the twelfth dynasty; after- 
wards he found the same sign on monuments 
of the fourth dynasty, which is getting back 
pretty close to Menes the protomonarch ; and, 
indeed, little doubt is entertained that the art 
of writing on papyrus was understood as early 
as the days of Menes himself. The fruits of 
investigation in this, as in many other sub- 
jects, are truly most marvellous. Instead of 
exhibiting the rise and progress of any 
branches of knowledge, they tend to prove 
that nothing had any rise or progress, but 
that everything is referable to the very earl 
est dates. The experience of the Egyptolo- 
gist must teach him to reverse the observation 
of Topsy, and to “’spect that nothing growed, 
but that as soon as men were planted on the 
banks of the Nile, they were already the 
cleverest men that ever lived, endowed with 
more knowledge and more power than their 
successors for centuries and centuries could 
attain to. Their system of writing, also, 8 
found to have been complete from the very 
first. They not only wrote, but they had a 
passion for writing, as the learned of these 
latter days have, to their great delight, found 
out. Every surface that would receive hiero- 
glyphics was covered with inscriptions. Rocks, 
stones, walls, furniture, implements, coffins, 
tombs, as well as the papyri. were all left in 
a condition to tell their wondrous tales ; and, 
mirabile dictu! we did not know till about 
fifty years ago that they had any tale to tell! 
Yes: for about fifty years only we have known 
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that they had an accessible meaning; and 
they have been there, some of them, for fifty 
centuries, challenging the regard of races, 
which nevertheless grew more and more 
darkened, until at last the oracles were dumb, 
and in the very midst of copious flashing light 
men walked in a vain shadow. By surpass- 
ing patience and penetration the key to the 
enigmas was at last rediscovered ; then the 
pursuit of hieroglyphic literature was entered 
upon with ardor, and with such success that 
now year by year the mists are clearing away, 
and such tableaux are unfolding themselves 
of life under the Pharaohs as it cannot have 
entered into the mind of any modern to con- 
ceive. 
(To be continued.) 


— -- er 
From Allen’s State Churches. 


oF THE LORD'S SUPPER, EUCHARIST OR MASS. 
(Continued from page 164.) 

John Frith, one of the English martyrs, 
in Queen Mary’s reign, said, ‘“‘ The ancient 
fathers before Christ never believed the gross 
and carnal eating of Christ’s body ; yet not- 
withstanding they did eat Him spiritually, 
and were saved ; as Adam, Abraham, Moses, 
&c., all of whom ate the body of Christ, and 
drank His blood, as we do. But this eating 
and drinking of theirs was spiritual, pertain- 
ing only to faith, and not to the teeth; for 
they ‘ were all under the cloud, and drank of 
the Rock which followed them. This Rock 
was Christ,’ which was promised to come into 
the world. Moses also prefigured him by di- 
vers means, both by the manna which came 
down from Heaven, and also by the water 
which issued out of the rock, for the refresh- 
ing of the bodies of his people: nor is it to be 
doubted that the manna and the water had a 
prophetical mystery in them.” 

John Lambert, another of the martyrs, ex- 
pressed himself thus:—‘ God sendeth His 
grace where and when He pleaseth, either 
with the sacraments or without them; so that 
it is at His arbitrament how and when. 
Moreover, many lewd persons being destitute 
of grace, receive the sacraments to their con- 
fusion ; so that I cannot affirm that they give 
grace ; yet in due receipt of them I suppose | 
and think that God giveth grace, as He doth 
unto all good persons even without them 
also,” 

At the Reformation, for the ancient term 
“high mass” was substituted the phrase 
“communion of the sacrament,” or simply 
“communion.” Some of the early reformers 
exerted themselves to restore the practice of 








4 weekly or monthly administration ; but the 
people generally could not be prevailed upon 
to receive it so often, and the attempt proved 
abortive. The rubric of Edward VI. required 
all married persons to “ receive the holy com- 
munion on the day of their marriage.” The 
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rubric now in force declares it to be “ con- 
venient that they should do soon that day, 
or at the first opportunity afterwards ;” but 
also requires every parishioner to communi- 
cate “ at least three times in the year.” This 
however has fallen into disuse. The same 
rubric orders that “if a man by reason of ex- 
tremity do not receive the sacrament of 
Christ’s body and blood, the curate shall in- 
struct him that if he do truly repent him of 
his sins, and steadfastly believe tliat Jesus 
Christ hath suffered death upon the cross for 
him, and shed his blood for his redemption, 
earnestly remembering the benefits he hath 
thereby, and giving him hearty thanks there- 
fore, he doth eat and drink the body and 
blood of our Saviour Jesus Christ profitably 
to his soul’s heaJth, although he doth not re- 
ceive the sacrament with his mouth.” This 
seems a near approach to spiritual views of 
the question. 

Edward VL. in a letter to Bishop Ridley, 
states that “ most of the altars in the church- 
es” had been already taken down, and orders 
that the rest be removed, and instead thereof 
that “a table be set up in some convenient 
part of the chancel, for the ministration of 
the blessed communion.” The reason as- 
signed is that, contrary to the popish notion, 
no sacrifice is offered, and that a table is most 
suitable to the occasion. The Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, on the principle of conciliating 
all, uses both the terms, altar and table. 

At a disputation held at Cambridge in 
1549, before the king’s commissioners, the 
intricacies and difficulties of this question, as 
then understood, were searched into and de- 
bated at great length, in a gross and painful 
manner. Dr. Madew, one of the disputants, 
says, “ To be short and plain with you, most 
honorable audience, the whole universal world 
hath been and yet is sore deceived and de- 
luded about the estimation of this sacra- 
ment.” 

Dr. Redman, an early English Protestant, 
being asked in the time of his illness whether 
he thought that the very body of Christ was 
received with the mouth or not, paused and 
held his peace a while, and then replied, “ I 
will not say so: I cannot tell. It is a hard 
question ; but surely we receive Christ in our 
soul by faith. When you speak of it other- 
wise itsoundeth grossly.” His friend replied, 
“T am glad to hear you sayso much. I fear 
lest that sacrament, and the little white piece 
of bread lifted up, hath robbed Christ of a 
great part of his honor.” ‘Then said thesick 
man, looking upward, “ God grant us grace, 
that we may have true understanding of His 
word!” He also remarked, that the manner 
whereby Christ is there present and minister- 
eth his flesh to the faithful is altogether in- 
explicable. 
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Two French martyrs at Sanserre, declar- 
ing that the mass was superstitious and mere 
idolatry, said that to attribute any part of 
salvation thereto was “ utterly to destroy the 
benefits of the sufferings of Christ, and ought 
not to be named by a Christian man !” 

In a conference between Ridley and 
Bourne, the former, a well-known and illus- 
trious protestant martyr, with many other re- 
marks, expresses himself thus :—“ When you 
hear God’s word truly preached, if you be- 
lieve it and abide in it, ye shall and do re- 
ceive life withal; and if ye do not believe it, 
it doth bring unto you death. And yet 
Christ’s body is still in heaven, and not car- 
nal in every preacher’s mouth.” He thus 
showed that the participation in an outward 
rite is not necessary, in order te partake of 
the body and blood of Christ. 

Robert Smith of Windsor, another of those 
who proved by death the sincerity of their 
Christian faith, was asked at his examination 
before Bishop Bonner, how long it was since 
he had received the sacrament of the altar ? 
His answer was, “I never received the same 
since I had years of discretion ; nor ever will, 
by God’s grace. Neither do I esteem the 
same in any point, because it hath not God’s 
ordinance either in name or in other usage, 
but rather is erected to mock God.” Bonner. 
— Do ye not believe that it is the very body 


of Christ, that was born of the Virgin Mary, 
really, naturally and substantially, after the 


words of consecration ?” Smith.—* I showed 
you before it was none of God’s ordinances, 
as ye use it; then much less is it God, or 
any part of His substance, but only bread 
and wine, erected to the use aforesaid. Yet 
if ye can prove it by the Word to be the 
body that ye spake of, I will believe it; if 
not, I will, as I do, account it a detestable 
idol, not God, but contrary to Him and His 
truth!” After many raging words and vain 
objections, Bonner said there was no remedy 
but he must be burned. Smith.—“ Ye shall 
do no more unto me than ye have done to 
better men than either of us. But think not 
thereby to quench the Spirit of God, nor to 
make your maiter good ; for your sore is too 
well seen to be healed so privily with blood: 
for even the very children have your deeds 
in derision!” He was consigned to the stake 
at Uxbridge in the reign of Queen Mary, in 
that year of death 1555. 

John Philpot, another eminent martyr, be- 
ing examined by the Bishop of London and 
others, protested: “ There be two things prin- 
cipally, by which the clergy of this day de- 
ceive the whole realm; that is the sacra- 
ment of the body and blood of Christ, and 
the name of the Catholic church; both of 
which they have usurped, having indeed 
neither of them! As® touching their sacra- 
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ment, which they term of the altar, I say 


now as I said before, that it is not the sacra- 
ment of Christ; neither in the same is there 
any manner of Christ’s presence. And where 
they take on them the name of the Catholic 
church, they are nothing so, but call you 
from the true religion to vain superstition.” 

In 1555 and the three following years, not 
less than two hundred and eighty persons 
were publicly burnt or otherwise executed, 
chiefly for their difference of sentiment on 
the mysterious question of the bread and 
wine, and many more died in prison. This 
was a tremendous exercise of the united 
power of church and state, and in support of 
what is held by all Protestants to be false 
doctrine! 

Bishop Jewel says, “ We eat Christ by 
faith, and not by the mouth of the body; and 
it is the common resolution of the school doc- 
tors, that the grace of God is not tied to any 
sacraments.” 

“You have cast out ceremonies in the 
sacraments,” said Edwards in 1646, “as the 
cross, and kneeling at the Lord’s Supper; 
and many cast out the sacraments them: 


Bishop Taylor, though a very moderate 
man, declared, in consonance with the gene- 
ral views of his church, that without the of 
fices of episcopacy “no consecration of the 
sacrament, no rite, no sacrament can be legit- 
imately performed in order to eternity.” 

By the Corporation and Test Acts, passed 
in the reign of Charles II., the taking “ the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper” was made 
necessary in England and Wales to the hold- 
ing of all public places of trust, the object 
being the exclusion of dissenters—an object 
which was enforced for a century and a half. 
These acts had never extended to Scotland. 
The effect in England was, to make the cere- 
mony in many cases a mere passport to of- 
fice for the unscrupulous and the irreligiovs. 

(To be concluded.) 


For Friends’ Review. 
BLESSINGS WE WANT. 
‘* ASK, AND YE SHALL RECEIVE.’’ 

That the Lord will pour out His Holy 
Spirit upon the members of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, in mighty power and fulness. 

That He will convert every unconverted 
soul among us. 

That He will create in the hearts of all 
converted a hunger of soul after perfect holi- 
ness. 

That He will unite all such of whatever 
class in self-denying love for the souls of their 
fellow-members. 

That He will baptize us all together with 
a sweet baptism of Christian love, making us 
to realize our oneness in the Lord Jesus, and 
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with each other in Him, and breaking down 
all dividing lines of prejudice between us. 

That He will cause us to recognize each 
other’s different gifts for service, and all to 
work together in loving and true unity for the 
glory of our common Master, feeling that not 
one can say to another, “I have no ueed of 
thee.” 

That He will stir up those of us who have 
been zealous in advocating the doctrine and 
experience of justification by iaith, to be liv- 
ingly concerned to manifest the blessed fruits 
of this doctrine in a practical sanctification 
of life and walk, by the Spirit. 

That He will make us all willing to learn 
from one another, and to submit ourselves 
one to another in the fearof God. And that 
while one class may come more fully to re- 
cognize the blessedness of the truth of the 
free and full forgiveness of past sins to be 
consciously realized early in the Christian 
course, the other class may ia turn grow in 
the truth concerning the need and the practi- 
eability of personal holiness and Christian 

rfection. 

The following promises, among many of 
like import, invite us to ask for these bless- 
ings : 

“ And this is the confidence that we have 
in Him, that, if we ask anything according 
to His will, He heareth us.’’ 

“ This is the will of God, even your sancti- 
fication.” 

“And it shall come to pass, that befor 
they call, [ will answer; and while they are 
yet speaking, I will hear.” 

“ Hitherto have ye asked nothing in My 
name; ask, and ye shall receive, that your 
joy may be full.” 

“ According to your faith be it unto you.” 


ter - - 
For Friends’ Review. 


THE IOWA DISCIPLINE. 

Having noticed, on pages 82 and 121 of 
the current volume of the Review, some refer- 
ence toa change proposed but not adopted in 
the discipline of Iowa Yearly Meeting in re- 
lation to the marriage ceremony, | venture 
to refer to the subject here, as one of some 
interest to the Society at large. 

There can be no doubt but that each branch 
of our widely scattered Church has its own 
difficulties to contend with. And in a com- 
munity where, as in Iowa Yearly Meeting, 
there are many Norwegians and perhaps 


other foreiguers, and a large proportion of 


members whose education has not cultivated 
the habit or the power of repeating words 


aloud in public, it would not be surprising if 
many difficulties arose, and some of them of 


& serious nature, in the performance of our 
marriage ceremony. In all such cases, those 
individuals and meetings who have never ex- 
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perienced any trouble in this regard ought 
surely to sympathize with their brethren, 
and doubtless such a feeling would prevail 
wherever the facts are fairly presented. 

But the question arises whether the mode 
proposed is the best and safest to meet the 
difficulty. Is there not great reason to fear 
that, insensibly, the minister or elder who 
thus officiated would in time come to be con- 
sidered as a functionary of some importance 
in the ceremony itself? Almost without 
knowing it, and yet perhaps quite soon, we 
should come to adopt the notion that a 
marriage could not be solemnized without 
his intervention. Thus, how far should we 
have diverged from the glorious doctrine of 
the truth, that the Lord is the only head of 
His church and leader of His people, and 
true Christian marriage, being a religious 
ceremony, requires the services of no priest 
or “select member” for its solemnization. 
All Friends have a deep interest in preserv- 
ing intact our precious testimony on this point. 

There seem to be other ways of meeting 
the difficulty, entirely free from the above 
danger. The words to be repeated might be 
read from a written paper, or repeated, sen- 
tence by sentence, after a friend who, by pre- 
vious arrangement or at the time, would 
kindly offer to assist in this way; and it 
would seem desirable in all such cases, that 
he who thus aids in the matter should not be 
a minister or an elder. But a stumbling and 
awkward repetition of the words would be an 
evil of far less maguitude, than to build up 
amongst us a system so strongly hierarchical 
in its character. 


TOS Oo 
A BRILLIANT AURORA. 
Monxtox, Vr., 10th mo. 15th, 1870. 


Dear Friend William J. Allinson.—For 
nearly two hours after 7 o’clock last evening, 
we had the privilege of witnessing one of the 
most beautiful auroral displays, such as are 
rarely seen in this latitude. From all points 
of the compass, nearly the entire space be- 
tween the horizon and zenith was lit up with 
streamers. A band of rose-color came up in 
the north-west, extending to the zenith, where 
it met a similar band from the south-east ; 
the two, mingling with paler ones, united in 
an irregular curl plainly over our heads. 
They appeared so much like immense tongues 
of flame, that the first impression conveyed by 
the spectacle, was that they proceeded from 
some great conflagration; a moment more and 
we recognized the Aurora Borealis. Oneach 
side of the red bands, there was a succession 
of others of light yellow and pale red ; these 
were separated by dark streaks closely re- 
sembling huge rafters of this splendid dome. 
They appeared to be straight, approaching 
each other uniformly in their course to- 
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wards the zenith. In the north-east the.red 
light occupied about ore-th'rd of the space, 
mid-way in the heavens in that quarter; it 
was of irregular form, but nearly approach- 
ing a square. 

The stars were dimly visible through all, 
and when our satellite came up from behind 
the Green Mountains, “fair as the moon,” 
with that bright star to the north of her 
about 9 o’clock, the streamers were losing 
their lustre, having added one more testimony 
to the truth of the expression : 

‘*The heavens declare the glory of God.” 


Thine truly, H. M. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 12, 1870. 


CHRISTIANIZE BY CHRISTIAN MEANs.— 
The Methodist of Tenth month 22d gives a 
letter from Dr. Newman in reference to the 
Indians, which contains much correct and wise 
sentiment. The writer admits that the Chris- 
tiapization of the Red Men is beset with many 
embarrassments, and finds one of these embar- 
rassments in their savage habits of life. He 
alludes to President Grant's faith in the civil 
izing power of the Gospel, and in the mission- 
ary efforts of the Church, also to his endeavor 
to unite in the same men agents and mission- 
aries, by assigning separate territories to sev 
eral religious organizations: to the Metho- 
dists Oregon, Michigan and Washington Terri- 
tories—and others to Presbyterians, Baptists, 
&e. Dr. N. does not regard the President’s 
plan as complete. He would disregard the 
proper free agency of the Indian by coercing 
into civilization. “The Indian should not be 
permitted to roam at large. He must be com- 
pelled to lay aside the bow and abandon the 
chase.” When the Doctor says that “ these are 
incompatible with the success of the school 
and the Church,” we assent to his view, and 
to the idea that he should be “taught” [not 
coerced] to love the institution of a HOME. 
But we repel with unqualified disapproval 
any military solution of the Indian question, 
nor can we place reliance upon any Mission- 
ary Agent who should go among these “ wards 
of the Government” (to quote the words of 
Macauley) : 


“ Like a cervant of the Lord, with his Bible and his 
sword.”’ 


Whatever the social or Christian standing of 
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the writer of this letter, we find no Christianity’ 
no unction of the Prince of Peace, no impulse 
derived from the golden rule, or from the 
teachings of Christ, none of the spirit which 
permeates John’s epistles, in the following 
passage : 

‘A military post should be established in connec. 
tion with each tribeship, and no Indian should be 
permitted to leave Lis reservation without a passport, 


and if found a mile beyond the limits thereof should 
be suor.”’ 


By just treatment, by respect to his rights, 
by a faithful observance of treaties, by Chris- 
tian suasion, by wise counsel and example, 
apart from the influence of the sentiments 
above quoted, much may be expected of the 
Indian. Give him wise surroundings, and 
preach to him the light of the glorious Gospel 
of Christ, and we do not doubt that his 
softened heart will rejoicingly receive the 
great salvation. 

What would Dr. Newman think of a 
national law that should coerce him in his 
domestic habits, and condemn him to be shot 
if, when he walked abroad to meditate, he 
should stray a mile beyond some arbitrary 
line? And why should a “Doctor of Di- 
vinity” be more exempt from such legis- 
lation than any other man, of what hue soever; 
for whom the loving Saviour laid down His 
precious life? 

We are glad that President Grant has com- 
mitted Superintendencies to various religious 
associations, and we earnestly hope that all 
will act upon Christian principle, which must 
of necessity include Peace, 


The Indian policy 


heretofore pursued, in omitting the golden 
rule, has left out Christianity and ensured 
failure. We have loved to read of the Chris- 
tian course pursued by Heckewelder and 
other Moravians. We have rejoiced in the 
Christian efforts of Bishop Whipple, and 
those of the Methodists, in behalf of the 
Aborigines. And it will delight us to recog- 
nize in other Christian missions, a line of con- 
duct altogether based upon love to God, and 
upon love to man for Christ’s sake. Let there 
be no jealousy or strife among the different 
bands of philanthropiats—let nothing be done 
for sectarian exaltation, or for emulation save 
as we may incite one another to good works. 
Let all religious men pray to our common 
Father that He will bless the Red Men, and 
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all efforts for their Christian civilization, and 
that He will give wisdom, dedication and 
the true spirit of self-sacrifice to all who enter 
into this field of labor, that they may do the 
service assigned to them heartily as unto the 
Lord. Then let the Superintendents repre- 
senting the several churches compare uotes 
from time to time, and from their hearts re- 
joice exceedingly at every token that in any 
portion of the wide field, the Lord of the har- 
vest has prospered the instrumentality, and 
the blessed Seed of the Kingdom has taken 
root. It is time that sectarian strife and vain 
glory should cease, and that all should work 
for the Master’s glory. “The Lord is at hand.” 


- + 10m 


Wesrern YEARLY Meetine. ( Concluded 


from page 170).—From the Educational sta- 


tistics we glean that there are belonging to 
Western Yearly Meeting 3261 children be- 
tween the ages of 6 and 21 years. Of these 
1258 are taught in the 37 Monthly Meeting 
schools, in which there is a care to employ 
only religiously-concerned teachers, and the 
children, with their teachers, regularly at- 
tend mid-week meetings. We do not find 
that there are any whose education is neglect 


ed. The First-day School organization of 


Western Yearly Meeting is systematic and ef- 
ficient. There are 64 such schools, with 5853 
pupils, of whom 4509 are members The 
number of teachers is 416. There are 44 
school libraries, comprising a total of 4435 
volumes. Satisfactory reports were received 
from the Committees on Peace, on relief to 
North Carolina, on Indian Affairs and on 
Freedmen, and from the Meeting of Minis- 
ters and Elders. The Ex. Com. on Freed- 
men have held their meetings monthly. The 
school under their charge at Macon, Miss. 
has been satisfactorily conducted by the su- 
perintendent, matron and teachers. The 
whole number of pupils enrolled is 500. 
Their progress has been good. 

During the intervals between the meetings 
held more directly for the transaction of the 
business of the Church, various meetings were 
held for the public worship of Almighty God, 
—and in the concluding minute it was thank- 
fully recorded that under a measure of the 
constraining love of Christ Jesus our Saviour, 
they had been enabled to transact the busi- 


ness in much harmony, and that the bonds of 
Christian fellowship had been strengthened, 
and the Church edified. 


ee 


InpIANA YEARLY MEETING. (Concluded 
from page 173).—The decease within the year 
was reported of 14 Ministers and Elders, as 
follows : Susan B. Stroud [E.], Jane Andrews 
[E.}, Joel Gilbert [E.], Benj. Thomas [E.], 
Simon Hadley [E.], Azel Walker [E.], Mar- 
tha Winslow [E.], Isaac Stanley [E.], Pris- 
cilla Hedgecock [M.], Martha S. Canady [E.], 
John Peelle [F.], Eri Haisly [E.], Thomas 
Kersey [E.] Thirteen persons have within 
the same time been recorded as Ministers of 
the Gospel, including Daniel Drew, a colored 
man. The following statistics are gleaned 
from the reports: Present No. of members 
of Indiana Yearly Meeting 16,599 (increase 
in one year 1,427). No. of families 2,961. 


No. of recorded ministers 146. No. of 


deaths in the year 233. No. of births 479. 
No. of established meetings 125. No. of chil- 
dren between the ages of 6 and 21 years, 
4,467, 


The following new meetings have been es- 
tablished since last Yearly Meeting : 


Bar'ington Meeting for'Worship, in Miami Q. M. 

Fairview Preparative Meeting, in Fairfield Q. M. 

Londonderry Meeting for Worship, in same Q. M. 

Dablin Meeting for Worship, in White Water Q.M, 

Soathland Meeting for Worship and Preparative, 
Arkansas— White Water Q. M. 

Grant Meeting for Worship and Preparative, in 
Spiceland Q. M. 

Fairmount Monthly and Marion Preparative Meet- 
ing, in Northern Q. M. 

Pardee Meeting for Worship ana Preparative, in 
Springdale Q. M 

Dragoon Meeting for Worship and Preparative, 
(Kansas), in Cottonwood Q M. 

Fairfield Meeting for Worship and Preparative, 
(Kansas), in Spring RiverQ M. 


A very satisfactory report was made re- 
specting Earlham College. 

Two General Meetings were reported—both 
well attended—and it was believed, “ blessed 
of the Master.” 

The transactions of this large and active 
Yearly Meeting are necessarily very exten- 
sive, and we omit various valuable reports, as 
we are cramped for space, and the printed 
minutes have been sent to all the subordinate 
meetings. The proceedings of the Committees 
on Peace and on Indian Affairs have already 
been spread before our readers. 
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It was decided to appropriate the sum of 
$2,500 annually for two years toward a 
Yearly Meeting house in Kansas. 

Public meetings for worship were held, in 
which the everlasting Gospel was freely 
preached, prayers and supplications with 
thanksgiving were humbly offered to the 
adorable Head of the Church, and souls were 
converted unto God. To Him be all the 
glory. 

SUMNER ON THE Evropean War.—The 
great Peace Lecture of the distinguished 
Senator is fraught with wholesome thoughts, 
resistless arguments and pertinent facts. It 
would be desirable that the masses of citizens 
should hear it iv his own impressive tones. 

We regret that our limited space forbids 
our transcribing the whole. The extract we 
have given will be read with appreciation. 


The following passage should be committed 
to memory :— 


**In the sight of God there is one human family 
without division, where all are equal iu rights, and 
the attempt to set up distinctions, keeping men 
asunder, or in barbarous groups, is a practical deni- 
alof that great truth (religious and politival), the 
Brotherhood of Man. The Christian’s fatherland is 
not merely the nation in which he was born, but 
the whole earth, appointed by the Heavenly Father 
for his home. In this fatherland there can be no 
place for unfriendly boundaries set up by auy— 
least of all place for the war system, making na- 
tions as hostile camps.’’ 


Inpran Arp.—The appeal of the Ex. Com. 
of the Indian Aid Assoc. of Friends of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting should, and we trust 
will, meet a very prompt response. This work 
is emphatically a duty which devolves upon 
the present generation. We have accepted 
from the National Government a trust which 
appeals to our best sympathies and highest 
motives. Love to man flows from love to 
God. Love to God will show itself in love to 
man. In the poor Red Man we see the breth- 
ren, the children, the representatives of our 
Lord, and our benefactions are to be done unto 
Him. It is hoped, and it is reasonable to ex- 
pect that Friends of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting will contribute bountifully, sending 
in their gifts to the Committee on the first 
warm generous impulse,—not waiting to con- 
sider how much will be the share due from 
them, as compared with others. “ Every man 
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according as he purposeth in his heart, so le 
him give ; not grudgingly or of necessity ; for 
God loveth a cheerful giver, and God is able 
to make all grace abound towards you ; that 
ye, always having all sufficiency in all things, 
may abound to every good work. As it is 
written: He hath dispersed abroad, he hath 


given to the poor, his righteousuess remaineth 
forever.” 
DIED. 
BETTS.— Near Martiusville, Clinton county, Ohio, 
on the 14th of Tenth month, 1870, of injuries re- 
ceived three days previously, Christopher C. Betts, 


in the 58th year of his age; an esteemed member 
of Newberry Monthly Meeting. 


ROBINSON.—On the 24 of Eighth month, 1870, 
Elizabeth, widow of Timothy Robinson, having that 
day completed her 87th year; a member of Vassal- 
boro’ Monthly Meetinz, Maine. For many vears 
she was confined moatly to her home by lameness, 
which ste submitted to with much cheerfulness and 
resignation. Her last illness was short, but she 
seemed fully sensible of her situation, and said she 
thought her recovery doubtful. At a time when 
she seemed very tired and restless, one standing by 
said: ‘‘ Almost home!’’ She replied, ‘‘I think 
so;"’ said she felt no anxiety, saw nothing in her 
way; and thus peacefully passed from earth away. 
EXTRACT FROM SUMNER’S LECTURE ON THE 

FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR. 


Uprising of workingmen.—The workingmen 
of Europe, not excepting Germany, respond 
to the mandate of philosophy, and insist that 
the war system shall be abolished. At pub- 
lic meetings, in formal resolutions and ad- 
dresses, they have declared war against war, 
and they will not be silenced. This is not 
the first time in which workingmen have 
made themselves heard for international just- 
ice. I cannot forget that, while slavery was 
waging war against our nation, the working- 
men of Belgium in public meeting protested 
against that precocious proclamation of bel- 
ligerent rights by which the British Govern- 
ment gave such impulse to the Rebellion ; 
and now, in the same spirit, and for the sake 
of true peace, they declare themselves against 
that war system by which the peace of na- 
tions is placed in constant jeopardy. They 
are right; for nobody suffers in war as the 
workingman, whether in property or in per- 
son. For him war is a ravening monster, de- 
vouring his substance, and changing him 
from a citizen to a mititary serf. As victim 
of the war system he is entitled to be heard. 

The workingmen of different countries have 
been organizing in societies, of which it is 
difficult at present to tell the number and ex- 
tent. It is known that these societies exist 
in Germany, France, Spain, Italy and Eng- 
land, as well as in our own country, and that 
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they have in some measure an internationa! 
character. In France, before the war, there 
were 433,785 men in the organization, and in 
Germany 150,000. Yet this is but the be- 
ginning. 

At the menace of the present war, all these 
societies were roused. The society known as 
the International Workingmen’s Association, 
by their General Council, issued an address, 
dated at London, protesting against it as “a 
war of dynasties,” denouncing Louis Napo- 
leon as an enemy of the laboring classes, and 
declaring the war plot of 1870 but an amend- 
ed edition of the coup d'etat of 1851. 

All ask how long the direful duel will be 
continued. Better ask: How long will be 
continued that war system by which such a 
duel is authorized and regulated among na- 
tions? When will this legalized, organized 
crime be abolished? When at last will it be 
confessed that the law of right is the same for 
nations as for individuals, so that, if trial by 
battle be impious for individuals, it is so for 
nations also? Against it are reason and hu- 
manity, pleading as never before, economy 
asking for mighty help, peace with softest 
voice praying for safeguard, and then the au- 
thority of philosophy speaking by some of its 
greatest masters, all reinforced by the irrepres- 
sible, irresistible protest of workingmen in 
different nations. 

Peril from the War System.—The duel now 
pending teaches the peril from continuance of 
the present system. If France and Germany 
can be brought so suddenly into collision ona 
mere pretext, what two nations are entirely 
safe? None, surely, except by disarmament, 
which, therefore, for the interest of all nations, 
should be commenced. Prussia is now an ac- 
knowledged military power, “ armed in com- 
plete steel ;” but at what cost to her people, if 
not to mankind ! 

Unless the war system is abandoned, all 
must follow the successful example, while the 
civilized world becomes a busy camp, with 
every citizen for a soldier, and with all sounds 
swallowed up in the tocsin of war. Where, 
then, are the people? Where are popular 
rights ? Montesquieu has not hesitated to de- 
clare that the peril to free government pro- 
ceeds from armies, and that this peril is not 
corrected even by making them depend 
directly on the legislative power. This is not 
enough. The armies must be reduced in num- 
ber and force. 

Among his papers, found since his death, is 
‘the prediction, “ Europe will be lost through 
her military.” The war system, always bar- 
barous, is an anachronism, full of peril both 
to peace and liberal institutions. 

Peace—An army is despotism ; military 
service is a bondage; nor can the passion for 
arms be reconciled with a true civilization. 
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The present failure to acknowledge this incom- 
patibility is only another illustration how the 
clear light of truth is discolored and refracted 
by an atmosphere where thecloud of war still 
lingers. Soon must this cloud be dispersed. 
From war to peace is a change indeed; but 
nature herself testifies to change. Sirius, 
largest and brightest of all the fixed stars, 
was noted by Ptolemy as fiery red, and by 
Seneca as redder than Mars, but since then 
it has changed to white. 

Let the war system be abolished, and, in 
the glory of this consummation, how vulgar all 
that comes from battle! By the side of this 
serene, beneficent civilization, how petty in its 
pretensions is military power, how vain its 
triumphs! At this moment the great general 
who has organized victory for Germany is 
veiled, and his name does not appear even in 
the military bulletins. Thus is the glory of 
arms passing from sight, aud battle losing its 
ancient renown. Peace does not arrest the 
mind like war. It does not glare like battle. 
Its operations, like those of Nature, are gen- 
tle, yet sure. It is not the tumbling, sound- 
ing cataract, but the tranquil, fruitful river. 
Even the majestic Niagara, with thunder like 
war, cannot compare with the peaceful bodies 
of water which it divides. How easy to see 
that the repose of nations, like the repose of 
Nature, is the great parent of the most pre- 
cious bounties vouchsafed by Providence! 
Add peace to liberty, 

‘* And with that virtue every virtue lives.’”’ 

As peace is assured, the traditional sensibil- 
ities of nations will disappear. Their fron- 
tiers will no longer frown with hostile cannon, 
nor will their people be nursed to hate each 
other. By ties of constant fellowship will 
they be interwoven together, no sudden trum- 
pet waking to arms, no sharp summons dis- 
turbing the uniform repose. By steam, by 
telegraph, by the press, have they already 
conquered time, subdued space, thus breaking 
down old walls of partition by which they 
have been separated. Ancient example loses 
its influence. The prejudices of another gener- 
ation are removed, and a new geography 
gives place to the old. The heavens are divid- 
ed into constellations, with names from beasts, 
or from some form of brute force, as Leo, Tau- 
rus, Sagittarius, and Orion with his club; but 
this is human device. By similar scheme is 
the earth divided. But in the sight of God 
there is one human family without division, 
where all are equal in rights, and the attempt 
to set up distinctions, keeping men asunder, 
or in barbarous groups, is a practical denial 
of that great truth, religious and political, the 
Brotherhood of Man. The Christian’s father- 
land is not merely the nation in which he was 
born, but the whole earth, appointed by the 
Heavenly Father for his home. In this 
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fatherland there can be no place for unfriend- 
ly boundaries set up by any—least of all 
place for the war system, making nations as 
hostile camps. 

The Republic.—In the abolition of the war 
system the will of the people must become all- 
powerful, exalting the Republic to its just 
place as the natural expression of citizenship. 
At St. Helena, Napoleon uttered the famous 
prophecy that in fifty years Europe would be 
Republican or Cossack. The fifty years will 
expire in 1871. Evidently Europe will not 
be Cossack, unless the Cossack is already 
changed to Republican—as well may be, when 
it is known that, since the great act of enfran- 
chisement, in February, 1860, by which twen- 
ty-three millions of serfs were raised to citi- 
zenship, with the right to vote, eleven thou- 
sand miles of railway have been opened in 
Russia, and fifteen thousand three hundred 
and fifty public schools. 

A better than Napoleon, who saw man- 
kind with truer insight, Lafayette, has record- 
ed a clearer prophecy. At the foundation of 
the monument on Bunker Hill, on the semi- 
centennial anniversary of the battle, 17th 
June, 1825, our much honored national guest 
gave as a toast :—“ Bunker Hill and the holy | 
resistance to oppression which has already 
enfranchised the American hemisphere. The 
next half century’s jubilee toast shall be to 


Enfranchised Europe.” The close of that 
half-century, already so prolific, is at hand. 
Shall it behold the great jubilee with all its 


vastness of promise accomplished? Enfran- 
chised Europe, foretold by Lafayette, means 
not only the republic for all, but peace for all ; 
it means the United States of Europe, with 
the war system abolished. 

Against that little faith through which so 
much fails in life, I declare my unalterable 
conviction, that “government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people”—thus sim- 
ply described by Abraham Lincoln—is a ne- 
cessity of civilization, not only because of 
that-republican equality without distinction 
of birth, which it establishes, but for its assur- 
ance of permanent peace. All privilege is 
usurpation, and, like Slavery, a state of war, 
relieved only by truce, to be broken by the 
people in their strength. To the people alone 
can mankind look for the repose of nations ; 
but the Republic is the embodied people, con- 
stituting the highest type of civilization. All 
hail to the Republic, equal guardian of all, 
and angel of peace! 

Our own part is simple. It is, first, to keep 
out of war, and, next, to stand firm in those 
ideas which are the life of the Republic. 
Peace is our supreme vocation. To this we 
are called. By this we succeed. Our exam- 
ple is more than an army. But not on this 
account can we be indifferent, when human 
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rights are assailed or republican institutions 
are in question. Garibaldi asks for a “ word,” 
that easiest expression of power. Strange 
will it be when that is not given. To the Re- 
ty and to all struggling for human rights, 
give word, with heart on the lip. Word and 
heart I give. Nor would I have my country 
forget at any time, in the discharge of its 
transcendent duties, that, since the rule of 
conduct and of honor is the same for nations 
as for individuals, the greatest nation is that 
which does most for humanity. 
<eseegpeties 
ON THE CONTEMPLATION OF GOD IN 
DEMPTION.—THE 80N. 
BY J. J. GURNEY. 
(Continued frota page 175.) 

The capacities of man for every descrip- 
tion of right feeling are miserably weakened 
by the fall; and it is only as we experience 
a restoration to the image of our God, that 
they again assume their native and original 
vigor. On this principle it is in various re- 
spects true, that holiness and sensibility to sor- 
row go hand in hand and keep pace with 
each other. The greater advances we make 
towards divine purity, the more acute becomes 
our sympathy with the woes of other men, 
the deeper our distress because of the sinful- 
ness of the world, and the more painful to 
our feelings those temptations of the devil, 
with which we are ourselves assailed. 

Now we know that our blessed Lord, 
although clothed in the nature of man, was 
absolutely free from the moral taint of the 
fall; in him there was no selfishness—no spot 
or stain of sin, in word or deed, in thought or 
imagination. How unspeakably tender and 
acute, therefore, must have been his sym- 
pathy with an afflicted generation, when he 
bare the “ sicknesses” and carried the “ sor- 
rows” of the people; when we wept over the 
grave of Lazarus, and mourned the impend- 
ing fate of Jerusalem! What frequent hor- 
ror and conflict of mind must have been his 
lot, while he continued in personal contact 
with a world of traitors and sinners! What 
grief and anxiety must have assailed him, 
when in the view of the vice and irreligion 
of his countrymen, he could say, “the zeal 
of thine house hath eaten me up!” and again, 
“O faithless and perverse generation, how 
long shall [ be with you, how long shall I 
suffer you |” 

Above all, however, the sorrow of his soul 
must have been strange and peculiar indeed, 
during those forty days and nights of fasting 
and solitude, when he was himself exposed to 
the insidious assaults of Satan. That He, 
in whom there was no sin, should thus become 
liable to temptation—that the priace of dark- 
ness should be permitted to come in upon 
him like a flood—that Satan should dare to 
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suggest to that holy incarnate One, the un-| 
due indulgence of appetite, the gratification 
of worldly ambition, and the sin of presump- 
tion towards God—is a mystery which no 
man can unravel. But one point in connec- 
tion with it is abundantly clear; namely, 
that the anguish of spirit produced by these 
temptations in the mind of Jesus, must have 
been in exact proportion to his hatred of sin— 
on a perfect level with his immaculate purity. 


It is an instructive circumstance, that the 
sufferings which Jesus underwent during, the 
course of his life and ministry, were endured 
with long continued patience. Aggravated as 
they were by a perfectly de fined anticipa- 
tion of yet deeper woe, he refrained from ex- 
erting his power for his own deliverance, and 
even from rushing into the arms of his ene- 
mies ; he quietly awaited his appointed hour. 


At length, however, that hour arrived. 
Let us then follow him to the garden of 
Gethsemane, and mark his agony and bloody 
sweat, when he poured forth his soul, with 
“strong crying and tears,” unto God; let us 
listen to his prayer, “If it be possible, let 
this cup pass from me;” and again, “If this 
cup may not pass from me except I drink 
it, thy will be done;” let us view him 
with our mind’s eye, betrayed by his familiar | 
friend, a prey to his malicious foes, bending 
under the weight of his cross, borne along by 
the multitude to Calvary, nailed to the fatal 
tree; let us observe the veil of darkness 
which overspread the face of nature, and 
hear his piercing cry, “My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me;” let us call to 
mind, that in that hour of unutterable deser- 
tion, the righteous vengeance of God, against 
a guilty world, was poured forth upon the 
innocent substitute—that he was then bearing 


upon himself the inconceivable burthen of | 


the sins of all men. Thus only shall we ap- 
preciate, with any degree of exactness, the 
sufferings of the Lam tb of God. 
the rocks be torn asunde sr, and the veil of the 
temple be rent from top to bottom; well 


might the bodies of the saints, which slept, | 
awake from death’s slumber, at the moment} 


which closed these solemn hours of darkuess 
and woe—when he said, “ It is finished,” and 
“bowed his head, and gave up the ghost.” * 


* «*There are in all the sufferings of the Son of 
God, and particularly in his inward tribulations, 
peculiarities and excellencies that no other suffer- 
ings can or should pretend to. The dignity of the 
person that suffered did stamp an infinite value on 


EN 


Well might | 


». The contrast which we have now been 
considering, affords us a measure, by which 
we may estimate the greatness of redeeming 
mercy. Let our thoughts ascend to the origi- 
nal majesty and blessedness of Christ; let 
them go down to the opposite extreme of his 
humiliation and suffering; let us connect 
and compare the two states; let us add the 
unfathomable depth to the glorious eleva- 
tion—and we shall not be left without some 
just apprehensions of that amazing love, 
which brought Emmanuel from his throne, 
to live and die for sinners. 

Now in the effects produced by this dispen- 

sation of mercy on all who accept it in faith, 
we shall find another contrast of a similar 
character, but in the reverse order, which 
may serve to prove, that as his love towards 
us is infinite, so our gratitude towards him 
ought to know no bounds. What are the 
evils from which Christians are delivered by 
their incarnate Lord? The power of dark- 
ness; the tyranny of Satan; the disease of 
sin; the curse of the law; the worm that 
dieth not; the fire which never shall be 
quenched ; a life of iniquity and wretched- 
ness; an eternity of woe. On the other hand, 
what are the gifts which he graciously con- 
fers upon them? The light of divine truth; 
the pardon of all their sins ; the abounding 
influences of the Holy Spirit; “the peace of 
God which passeth all understanding ;” and 
to crown all, an immortality of joy. “Ye 
are not come to the mount that might be 
touched, and that burned with fire: nor unto 
blackness, and darkness, ahd tempest .... . 
but ye are come uuto mount Zion, and unto 
the city of the living God, the heavenly Jeru- 
salem, and to an innumerab le company of 
angels, to the general assembly and church 
of the first-born, which are written in heaven, 
and to God the judge of all, and to the spirits 
of just men made perfect ; and to Jesus the 
mediator of the new covenant, and to the 
blood of sprinkling that speaketh better 
| things than that of Abel.” 
If such are the dangers and woes from 
| which we are saved, and such the blessings 
with which we are invested, through the in- 
1 | carnation and sufferings of the Son of God, 
how can we hesitate to surrender al/ our 
faculties to the service of our Redeemer? 
“The loveof Christ constraineth us; because 
| we thus Judge, that if one died for. all, then 
were all dead; and that he died for all, that 
they which live should not henceforth live 
unto themselves, but unto him which died for 
them, and rose again.” 











them ; and the vastness, or rather immensity of his 
love to God, and charity to man in suffering, gave 


such degrees of sensibility to his sufferings, that | 


nothing can reach or fathom, but a love as bound- 
less as his own. And the more that any measures 
of this love take possession of the heart, so propor- 
tionably the more just and clear will one’s appre- 


It is a remarkable instance of the enig- 
| matical character of prophecy, that, in im- 
| mediate connexion with his prediction of the 


hensions of the sufferings of the Lamb of God be. 


‘= Geor ge Munro. 
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propitiatory death of the Messiah, Isaiah|that it was proper that the proof be given‘ 
speaks of his prolonging his days, “ When|Why should we blame Thomas harshly ? 
thou shalt make his soul an offering for sin, | Jesus certainly did not. He gave to Thomas 
he shall see his seed, he shall prolong his days,|the evidence, and if reproof was uttered, it 
and the pleasure of the Lord shall prosper in| was a gentle one—*“ Be not faithless, but be- 
his hand.” But the prophecy has been fully | lieving.” 
explained by the event; and now the atoning] We love to linger on this incident as given 
sacrifice and resurrection of Christ are cou-| by the evangelist. The scene as depicted is 
pled in the view of every Christian, never|indeed worthy of careful study. It reveals, 
again to be severed. for the instruction of Christians through all 
The resurrection of our Lord is our proper | time, the way in which Jesus dealt with an 
evidence that his death was not in vain—that honest skeptic. Happy indeed if the church 
his victory over the “last enemy” of man,|had always caught the spirit of its divine 
and over sin, hell and Satan, is already won ;| Lord and Master and followed his example! 
and that now all who believe in him, as the We live in an age of skepticism. its creed 
sacrifice of their sins, may also rely upon him | may be summed up in two words—“ I doubt.” 
as their living, unchanging Saviour ; “for if,] Doctrines which have been the strength and 
when we were enemies, we were reconciled to| consolation of Christians in all ages are 
God by the death of his Son, much more,|throwr into the crucible of investigation. The 
being reconciled, we shall be saved by his| Bible is weighed in the scales of careful eriti- 
life.” cism. Every word is subjected to the closest 
Here, indeed, we open another ample page|scrutiny. Geology and the kindred sciences 
in the history of the love of Christ. Jesus} have been brought to bear against its state- 
having paid, on the Cross, the appointed price} ments. It is clear that opinions must have 
for the souls of his people, and having again|the sacredness of truth, rather than of age, 
sat down at the rigbt hand of the Maje sty on} to claim reverence and reception to-day. In 
high, is described as taking possession of his! all this intellectual strife we have nothing to 
church, as a bride ‘groom ‘of his bride; and} fear for Christianity. We know that the 
henceforth, with an ardor and strength be-|“ foundation of God standeth sure, having 
yond all human conception, he loves. her as} this seal, “The Lord knoweth them that are 
His OWN. Submissive love on her part, anajhis.” We believe the Bible to be the words 
protecting love on his, distinguish their blessed | of God, and we know that the works of God 
relationship. Having imputed to her his own | will never destroy his words. More strongly 
righteousness, and san ietified her by his Spirit, | assailed than any other book in the history of 
he can now address her in the endearing] the world, it still speaks with the voice of un- 
language—“ Thow art all fair, my love; there | diminished authority. It has received many 
is no spot in thee * * * * thou hast ravished}a hard blow, but it stands like an anvil, un- 
my heart, wy sister, my spouse.” Well may] worn and unbroken, though it has worn and 
the church reply—‘ Set me as a seal upon] broken many a hammer, 
thy heart; asaseal upon thy arm; for love} Amid this discussion, skeptics abound. 
is strong as death, jealousy is crue! as the|Some men incline to skepticism from one mo- 
grave; the coals thereof are coals of fire, tive, and some from another. Some deserve 
which hath a most vehement flame. Many] our censure and others deserve quite as much 
waters cannot quench love, neither can the] our sympathy and help. In general, there is 
floods drown it; if a man would give all the} too harsh a mode of dealing with those who 
substance of his house for dove, it would utterly | disbelieve the truths which to us are so sacred 
be contemned.” and so dear. Perhaps it is their fault that 
(To be concluded ) they are not as orthodox as we are; but in 
a some cases may it not be their misfortune? 
DOUBTING THOMAS. We have need to temper justice with mercy 
We confess to a strong sympathy for} when we pass judgment on another man’s 
Thomas when he doubted the re wireen tion of | belief. 
Jesus. There is much that with justice may 


é : y} One man is a s skeptic from pride of reason. 
be said in his defence. Did he doubt the most} 
! 
} 


Perhaps he is young in years, and with in- 
creasing age will gain increasing wisdom. He 
did ali the other aposties. When the women | Sees a difficulty in some part of the Bible— 
came from the open grave that eventful| probably in the Old Testament—which he 


morning, and told what iad seen and! cannot explain, and therefore haati! y assumes 


stupendous event in history ? So at one time 


yl 
heard, their wor rds seemed to the apos tles asi that it is unex} pls 1inable. He gazes upon it 
* idle tal 8, and:t hey believed them no t.” Did ra itil his vision is so strained that he can see 
Thomas demand the stropgest proof? Ti he! nothing else. Therefore all that is clear, and 
fact of the resurrection was so infinite in im-| would be comforting if he acccepted it, h 


‘ la 


portance and 80 difficult of comprehension, hastily rejects. As though there were not 
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unsolved problems in the natural world, as 
well as in the revealed word. Perhaps his 
crude speculation is assailed with ridicule. 
His pride is wounded, and he refuses to be- 
lieve that he can possibly be in error. Per- 
haps his argument is not answered by his 
weaker intellectual opponent, aud therefore 
he thinks it is really unanswerable. Worst 
of all, he is assailed with ill-tempered zeal. 
He is called an “ infidel,”’ and an infidel he 
speedily becomes. 

Another man is a skeptic through the 
promptings of an evil soul. Better disbelieve 
the Bible than accept the divine authority of 
a book which commands instant repentance 
of sin, exhorts to self-denial, and warns of a 
judgment to come. If the Bible must be re- 
ceived, let all which is gloomy and threaten- 
ing be expunged. Do not hold that the 
“ wicked shall be turned into hell,” when we 
know that “God is love,” says the man who 
is afraid to die in his sins, yet unwilling to 
break away from those sins. Well did that 
profligate infidel, the Earl of Rochester, de- 
clare, after his conversion, as he laid his hand 
upon the Bible: “There is true philosophy. 
This is the wisdom that speaks to the heart. 
A bad life is the only objection to this book.” 

Sut here is a skeptic who differs from 
either of the above. He was born with a 
skeptical temperament. It has been strength- 
ened by education. He demands a reason, it 
is his nature to be questioning. He is the in- 
carnation of an interrogation point. He 
cannot, as other men, take religious truth 
from his parents, and receive it with undoubt- 
ing faith, and then rejoice in a blissful expe 
rience of its power. While he blames the 
credulity of some men, he is in equally great 
danger from his marvelous incredulity. What 
is to be done with such a man? How should 
the Church deal with him? Always and ever 
with greatest charity. In error he may be; 
but he is sincere. He asks in all earnestness: 
“What is truth?” Let him but grasp it, 
and he will prove one of its finest advocates. 
There are times when he is weary with being | 
tossed on a sea of religious doubts, and longs 
for seme sure resting place. He seeks for 
rest, but finds none; calls aloud, but no cer- 
tain response breaks upon his ear. Let not 
such a skeptic be too harshly blamed. He 
may have shown more of the hero in his 
struggle with doubts than a_ well-resolved 
Christian in holding fast to certainties. He 
has a lion like spirit, but it is entangled in a 
net of speculation. We should strive to free 
such a man when he cannot free himself. Let | 
him have the proof demanded, if such proof 
be possible. And he who says as Thomas} 
did, “ 1 will not believe,” will yet turn with 
adoring wonder to Jesus andsay : “ My Lord 
and my God.”— Methodist.” 
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AFTERWARDS. By #. R. Havergall. 


Now, the sowing ani the weeping, 
Workiog hard and waiting long ; 

Afterward, the golden reaping, 
Harvest home, and grateful song. 


Now, the pruning, sharp, uusparing, 
Scattered blossom, bleeding shoot ; 
Afterward, the p'enteous bearing 
Of the Master’s pieasant fruit. 


Now, the pluvge, the briny burden, 
Blind, faint, groping in the sea ; 
Afterward, the pearly guerdon 
That shall make the diver free. 


Now, the long and toilsome duty 
Stone by stone to carve and bring ; 
Afterward, the perfect beauty 
Of the palace of the King. 


Now, the tuning and the tension, 
Wailing minors, discord strong; 

Afterward, the grand ascension 
Of the Alleluia song. 


Now, the spirit conflict-riven, 
Wounded heart, unequal strife ; 
Afterward, the triumph given, 
And the victor’s crown of life. 
Now, the training strange and lowly, 
Unexplained and tedious now ; 
Afterward the service holy, 
And the Master’s ‘* Euter thou!”’ 


a os ——— 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS IN ELEVENTH MONTH, 1870. 


llth mo. 3d, Purchase, New York Y. M. 


ee “ee 


R. Island, New England Y. M. 
Falmouth, New England Y. M. 
5th, Springdale, Iowa Y. M. 

oe ‘¢ Plainfield, Western Y. M. 

66 ‘¢ ~~ Alun Creek, Ohio Y. M. 

6 ‘* Honey Creek, Iowa Y. M. 

- 7th, Philadelphia, 

“ 9th, Fairfield, New England Y. M. 

‘* 10th, Nine Partners, New York Y. M. 


ce “ee 


“es 


‘6 ‘6 ~~ Smithfield, New England Y. M. 
“6 ‘¢ Abington, Philadelphia Y. M. 
“6 “ Salem, Ohio Y. M. 


‘¢ 11th, V°ssalboro’, New England Y. M, 
6 12th, Western, North Carolina Y. M. 
‘ Damaseus, Ohi» Y. M. 
“ ‘Salem, Iowa Y. M. 
6s ‘6s Bear Creek, lowa Y. M. 
66 e¢ Lynn Grove, Iowa Y. M. 
sé 66 White Lick, Western Y. M. 
66 ‘© ~Vermilion, Western Y. M. 


6s és Miami, Indiana Y. M. 
“6 ‘¢ Walnut Ridge, Indiana Y. M. 
# 5th, Concord, Philadelphia Y, M. 


ee 16th, Saratogs, New York Y. M. 
‘¢ 17th, Salem Philadelphia Y. M. 
ts Butternuts, N-w York Y. M. 
‘© ~=18th, Caln, Philadelphia Y. M. 
‘¢ 49th, Lost Creek, North Carolina Y. M. 
‘“ &s Short Creek, Ohio Y. M. 


_ - Pleasant Piain, Iowa Y. M. 
66 ‘ West Branch, Iowa Y. M. 
oh ‘“ Western, Indiana Y. M, 


ée ‘© = Pelharo, Canada Y. M. 

‘© = 24th, Bucks, Philadelphia Y. M. 

‘© =. 25th, Western, Philadelphia Y. M. 
«s 26th, Eastern. North Carolina Y. M. 


“ ‘* Southerly, North Carolima Y. M. 
“e “s Bangor, lowa Y. M. 

sé 6 Oskaloosa, Iowa Y. M. 

oe S New Garden, Indiana Y. M. 

“s ‘¢ Thorntown, Western Y. M: 


29th, Burlington, Philadelphia Y. M. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forgien Inretii¢eNce.—Advices from Europe are 
to the 7th inst. 


Efforts to bring about av armistice were contin- 
ued for some days after last week’s dates, Thiers, 
under authority of the Paris government, having 
visited the headquarters of the King of Prussia at 
Versailles, and conferred with him ani Bismarck. 
The latter, it is stated, offered an armistice of twen- 
ty-five days, to allow elections to be held through- 
out France for mémbers of a Legislative Assembly. 
It was positively asserted on the 5th, that the ar- 
mistice had been signed conditionally by Bismarck 
and Thiers, afterward approved by the French 
Provisional Government, and signed on their be- 
half by Trochu, Favre, Arago, Ferry, Garnier-Pages, 
Pelletan, Picard and Simon, end by Bismarck and 
Gen. Von Moltke on the part of the Germans. A 
dispatch announcing this was said to have been 
received by Ear! Granville, the Foreign Secretary of 
Great Britain. The conditions were not definitely 
stated, but the proposition had been represented to 
be that both belligerents should continue their pre- 
parations, active hostilities and the march of troops 
being suspended, that Paris might receive daily one 
day’s provisions according to present rations, and 
that persons should not enter or leave the city with- 
out a Prussian permit; the Germans still to occa- 
py the territory now held by them, but to cease to 
make forced requisitions. On the 6th, however, 
dispatches both from Berlin and Versailles an- 
nounced that negotiations had been broken off, and 
the Provisional Government bad finally rejected the 
protocol upon which Thiers and Bismarck had 
agreed, and had directed the former to return to the 
capital. The cause of failure is not certain. 


A serious popular disturban e occurred in Paris 
on the 3lst alt., apparently incited by a false 
rumor that the government had agreed to an armis- 
tice, the active participants being the extreme or 
‘*Red” Republicavs. The crowd forced the doors 
of the Hotel de Ville and endeavored to enter the 
hall where the members of the government met, 
but were prevented by the troops known as Guards 
Mobile. Rochefort, Trochu and Favre attempted 
to address the mob who filled the open space before 
the building, but were not listened to, the people 
shoutivg, and demanding the dismissal of the gov- 
ernment. Detachments of unarmed National Guards 
with banners expressing opposition to an armis- 
tice, joined the crowd. The sound of a pisto! shot 
caused a partial dispersion, and a false report that 
the government was firing on the people, but the 
person being arrested, the tumult subsided. The 
leaders, however, of those who demanded a new 
governmental organization, proceeded to hold an 
election for directors, but the result only showed a 
total want of accord among the rioters. Some 
members of the government were held for a time, 
as prisoners, by the mob, and threatened with 
violence, but were soon given up, and by the aid 
of the military under the direction of Trochu, order 
was restored. fubsequently, the provisional gov- 
ernment submitted to the people of Paris the ques- 
tion of maintaining its powers, and the election, 
held on the 3d, resulted in an overwhelming ma- 
jority for the government. 

At Mar-eilles, also, the opposition of the radicals 
to the government had assumed a revolutionary 
character. The leaders issued a proclamation an- 
nouncing the establishment of a new republic, em- 
bracing the cities and territory of sixteen of the 
southern departments. A. Gent, who was sent on 
behalf of the government to act as Administrator of 
the city, was wounded with a pistol, it was thought 
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not dangerously, on his re‘eption there on the 2d 
inst. Later advices represented that thetexcitement 
had subsided. 

Much dissatisfaction was expressed, both by the 
government and the people, with the surrender of 
Metz by Marshal Bazaine, many considering it un- 
necessary; and accusations of treachery were pub- 
licly made. The government has ordered the arrest 
of Bazaine and the officers of his staff wherever 
found. He had previously pubjished a farewell to 
his army, justifying his actiqayyyd de*laring that 
they were conquered by famine. Gen. Changarnier, 
who was with Bazaine, is said to ascribe his course 
to incompetency to command a large army, not to 
treachery, and to have arserted that he might have 
escaped, during the first two months after he was 
driven into Metz, if he had marched out boldly with 
his whole army, but after that time, from loss of 
ho'ses, the cavalry and artillery were useless, aod 
the effective force was only 60,000 infantry, and that 
beavy rains and starvation compelled the surrender. 
The German commander at Metz reports that 541 
field guns, 800 siege guna, 300,000 rifles and sabres, 
large quantities of ammunition, a powder factory, 
&c., were given up. 


By a supplementary agreement to the capitulation 
of Metz, the Prussians granted to the French civil 
offici-ls the right to remove or remain, as they chose, 
undisturbed in person or property. None of the in- 
habitants were to be interfered with or held respon- 
sible for any previous acts or political opinions, 
aud the families of officers or soldiers serving in 
French armies were not to be molested. The sick 
and wounded were to be cared for, and the public 
property protected. ' 


Spaiv.—On the 3d inst. Gen. Prim formally pre- 
sented to the Cortes the name of the Duke of Aow'a 
as a candidate for the throne, aud urged the majority 
to vote for him. Castelar, the leader of the Repub- 
licans, protested, and moved a vote of censure be 
cause the candidate had been chosen without the 
knowledge of the Cortes, but after consultation with 


the army. This motion, later dispatches state, was 


rejected, and the discussion on the qaestioncof ai 
monarch was fixed for the 16th. nis 


wil 
Iraty.—The chairman of the special commjuq 
ou the subject has made a report to the Senate, 
recommending that Rome be not made the capital 
of Italy until after the death of the present Pope. 
Upon taking formal possession of Rome, the gov- 
ernment announced the following conditions: All 
political authority of the Pope is abo'ished. He 
will be entirely free in the exercise of his ecclesias- 
tical rights as supreme cbief of Catholicism, and 
will enjoy all honors and liberties which zonstitute 
sovereign prerogatives. Territorial immunity will 
be accorded the Holy See. All ecclesiastical au- 
thorities and organizations will enjoy entire im- 
munity at the Pope’s place of residence, whether 
summoned for couusel or for auy other purpose, 
and he will have entire freedom of communication 
with the powers and clergy, at home and abroad. 
Representatives of foreign powers at his court will 
enjoy complete liberty, and his legates and en- 
voys will be treated like ambassadors of foreign 
sovereigns. Unlimited liberty of publication for 
decrees, personal or of council, and!freedom of travel, 
with all sovereign honors, are assured to him. Italy 
assumes the debts of the Pontifical States, and is 
disposed to guarantee the liberties of the Church 
and the independence of the Pope by internatfonal 
treaty. ‘ 
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